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of the various editions of their works, but he also furnishes bibliograph- 
ical data concerning certain of these authors and brief biographical 
notes. 

Thus the bibliographical dictionary alone bids fair to be a monu- 
mental work. By this initial volume, which deserves to be ranked with 
the bibliographical productions of J. T. Medina, the author, and the Na- 
tional Library of Chile, under whose patronage the work is being pub- 
lished, have earned the gratitude of every student of Spanish-American 
history. 

William Spence Robertson. 

Memorias de Urquinaona (Comisionado de la Regencia Espanola 
para la Pacification del Nuevo Reino de Granada). [Biblioteca 
Ayacucho, bajo la Direccion de Don Rufino Blanco-Fombona.] 
(Madrid: Editorial-America, Sociedad Espanola de Libreria. 
[1917.] Pp. 383.) 

Memorias de William Bennet Stevenson, sobre las Campahas de 
San Martin y Cochrane en el Peru. Version Castellana de Luis 
de Teran ; Noticia sobre Stevenson por Diego Barros Arana. 
[Biblioteca Ayacucho.] {Ibid. [191 7.] Pp. 300.) 

Memorias Postumas del General Jose Maria Paz. [Biblioteca Aya- 
cucho.] {Ibid. [191 7.] Pp. 491.) 

Apart from their intrinsic interest, these three additions to the 
Biblioteca Ayacucho exemplify in striking fashion the general purpose 
of the series. They set forth markedly divergent viewpoints in con- 
temporary description of the struggle for independence in Spanish 
South America. Written respectively by a Spaniard, an Englishman, 
and a Spanish American, they are pervaded with a racial psychology 
that reinforces the personal attitude of the authors when narrating 
events or judging the conduct of individuals. Testimony of the sort 
is particularly serviceable to the historian who handles sources so in- 
tensely partizan in form, spirit, and expression as those of the period 
in question. 

The Memorias de Urquinaona is a reprint of a work published at 
Madrid in 1820. Its author, Pedro de Urquinaona y Pardo, was an 
official in the Spanish colonial office. Believing that the causes of 
rebellion in the viceroyalty of New Granada could be removed by a 
policy of concession and tolerance, he obtained from the Regency at 
Cadiz permission to attempt a reconciliation with the mother-country. 
On his arrival at La Guaira, in March, 181 3, he found Venezuela suf- 
fering under the reign of terror introduced by the captain-general, 
Domingo de Monteverde. All his efforts at pacification proving fruit- 
less, he gave up the mission in despair five months later, and returned 
to Spain. While in Venezuela he had collected a large amount of 
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material relative to the origin and progress of the revolutionary move- 
ment. This he supplemented by research in the Spanish archives, and 
cast the whole into the form of a documentary history covering the 
period from July, 1808, to August, 181 3; but he had to wait until the 
mutiny of 1820 before he dared give it to the press. 

The idea running through the work is, that the revolution in Vene- 
zuela was due far less to the desire of the colonists for independence 
than to the cruel methods of repression adopted by the Spanish authori- 
ties there. Started by a few malcontents, the uprising could easily have 
been quelled, if the excessive rigor of the captain-general and his hench- 
men had not driven the people to desperation, converting a majority 
of loyal subjects into an overwhelming number of opponents of Spanish 
rule, and a comparatively simple contest for the maintenance of order 
into a war of extermination. What Urquinaona saw and heard during 
his brief stay in the country would seem to bear out the truth of his 
opinion to the fullest. The account he renders of events prior to his 
arrival is less worthy of credence, and contains numerous errors or 
misjudgments. 

In several respects the present edition is made to differ from the 
original. The jocose reason adduced by the " Editorial-America " (p. 
10) for abbreviating the lengthy title bestowed by the author himself 
on his production into " Memorias ", is quite misleading. Urquinaona 
called his work a " documented narrative ", and rightly so. 
" Memorias " is not a term applicable to a treatise only forty-two 
pages of which (324-366) have to do with personal reminiscences, and 
these told in five official despatches. The original, furthermore, ap- 
peared in two parts separately numbered, whereas the pagination in 
the new version is continuous. Wherever the paragraphs seemed too 
long they have been broken up. Sectional headings are provided, some 
of them derived from marginal annotations by Urquinaona on a unique 
copy of the work owned by the editor. Both in the text and in the 
notes, also, the spelling has been modernized or corrected at times, 
but not in the case of English words. 

The Memorias of William Bennet Stevenson is a translation into 
Spanish of the third volume of a condensed French version, published 
in 1826, of A Historical and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years' 
Residence in South America, brought out in London the year before. 
Like its French predecessor — though without allusion to the fact on the 
title-page — it appends a continuation of the story from the point where 
Stevenson left off, in 1823, up to the meeting of the Congress at 
Panama, in 1826. As stated in the prefatory note, taken from Diego 
Barros Arana's Historia Jeneral de Chile, the author went to South 
America aboard a British smuggler. After a series of adventures in 
Chile and Peru he became private secretary of the president of Quito. 
At the outbreak of the revolution in that presidency he was appointed 
governor of a province by the local junta, only to fall into the hands 
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of the loyalists from whom he managed to escape to Peru. Here he 
remained until 1819, when he took advantage of the arrival of the 
Chilean squadron under Lord Cochrane to abandon Spanish territory 
altogether. Entering the service of that officer, in the capacity of 
secretary, Stevenson accompanied him throughout the subsequent cam- 
paigns up to 1823. 

Because of the exceptional opportunities for observation afforded 
during so long a residence, the author left an unusually valuable record 
of contemporary life in Chile, Peru, and Ecuador as an intelligent 
foreigner saw it. Unlike most of his countrymen who enlisted in the 
patriot armies or navies, he knew the Spanish Americans well before 
he threw in his lot with them. Though not very orderly in the arrange- 
ment of his material, Stevenson tells his story in a simple, natural 
fashion, with a due subordination of self and a fair regard for precis- 
ion of statement. When he comes to speak of the course of the 
revolution between 1819 and 1823, however, he displays considerable 
partiality for his countryman and superior officer, Cochrane, and mani- 
fests an appreciation for Bolivar which appears to have been evoked 
more by his vicarious dislike for San Martin than by any personal 
knowledge he could have had of the Venezuelan leader himself. The 
continuation of the work by the French translator up to 1826 is a 
superficial, and often unreliable, summary in which the most interesting 
feature, perhaps, is the account given of the assassination of 
Monteagudo. 

Unless it be a case merely of following the lines of least linguistic 
resistance, the reviewer finds it hard to understand why the defective 
French version, and not the English original, which is quite as accessible, 
should have been selected for the present translation. Doubtless the 
French editor was " mediocrisimo y presuntuoso " (p. 10) in taking the 
liberties he did with Stevenson's text ; but that circumstance in itself 
ought to have been sufficient to justify an abstention from using his 
material at all. No great loss would have been suffered, and a real 
advantage would have been gained, if readers of Spanish had been 
made directly acquainted with what the Englishman wrote, by means 
of a careful translation of the original in its entirety and a correspond- 
ing omission of the French continuation, which in no sense can be 
classed as " memorias ". 

The English text contains 467 pages, divided into thirteen chapters, 
as against 206 in the Spanish edition, divided into twelve. Although 
the chapter headings of the original are retained, their presence is 
deceptive, since no indication is anywhere furnished that more than half 
of the work has been elided, that the paragraphing has been arbitrarily 
shifted and the spelling of proper names changed, and that actual state- 
ments have been modified — all without the warning of asterisk, foot- 
note, or any other device known to an editor. 

Quite different from the foregoing in scene, circumstance, personali- 
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ties, and method of treatment are the posthumous memoirs of Jose 
Maria Paz, a young Argentine officer of artillery who took an active 
part in the struggle for the emancipation of southern South America 
from the control of Spain, and against the tendency toward political 
disintegration which was more noticeable there than almost anywhere 
else on the continent. Except for its omission of portraits and plans, 
the present work is a reprint of that portion of the second edition of 
the original, published in three volumes at La Plata in 1892, which dealt 
with the period from 1810 to 1825. It contains, not only the memoirs 
proper, but fragmentary accounts by Belgrano of his expedition to 
Paraguay and the battle of Tucuman, together with critical notes and 
comments by Paz himself, a vaguely brief biographical sketch of the 
author, and an appendix, consisting mainly of a quotation from the 
life of Paz written by Domingo Faustino Sarmiento and illustrative of 
the former's career in Argentina and Uruguay between 1825 and 1828. 
The sole editorial novelty of any sort in the new version is a foot-note 
on page 469. 

More truly a series of realistic impressions of men and events than 
the personal recollections of many of his contemporaries, the memoirs 
of General Paz begin with a vivid description of the battles of Tucuman, 
Salta, Vilcapugio, and Ayohuma. They proceed then to characterize 
with merciless vigor the pretensions and the weaknesses of leaders, both 
political and military, no less than the lack of discipline and the spread 
of insubordination among the soldiers, which were responsible in large 
measure for the failure of the patriots to overthrow the Spanish power 
in what is now Bolivia. Toward their close the memoirs provide a 
spirited account of the civil wars that ensued in the La Plata country 
and of the rise of the " caudillos ", or partizan chieftains, who were 
destined unhappily to play so sinister a role in the later development of 
the Spanish-American republics. 

William R. Shepherd. 

MINOR NOTICES 

The Influence of Ancient Egyptian Civilisation in the East and in 
America. By G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anat- 
omy, Victoria University of Manchester. (Manchester, University Press, 
1916, pp. 32.) To Dr. G. Elliot Smith we are indebted for a series of 
invaluable anatomical studies and investigations of difficult problems 
in the physical anthropology of the Nile peoples. In the little treatise 
under discussion, however, he has departed from the field in which he 
has displayed such enviable competence, and has attacked a formidable 
group of problems, chiefly archaeological, but likewise involving 
researches of almost unlimited scope in history, sociology, religion, 
ethnology, and related subjects. 

The contention which he sets up is, in his own words : " That the 



